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have still a message for the present. Schiller, says Schonbach, now 
leads the van, and has become the people's own. Goethe's influence, 
he would almost be persuaded, is waxing rather than waning. That 
Lessing yet lives is esteemed a blessing, and his image must be kept 
bright. Herder has spoken to us largely through others, but the 
voice is still Jacob's voice. And Romanticism is beginning in many 
of its representatives to celebrate a second spring. 

But the note of warning also which Schonbach sounds in his com- 
munication is not to be disregarded. German literature of to-day, 
whether tale or poem or drama, must not be overlooked or under- 
valued. For if its productions may not ultimately be ranked with 
the imperishable creations of the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
they deserve serious study and are invaluable and trustworthy records 
of the seething, vigorous flux of this age. 

Harnack discusses methods rather than materials. He expresses 
the hope that in the curriculum of Euphorion the same scientific 
spirit will control special investigations and general treatises ; that 
a minute contribution may not only be marked by care and thorough- 
ness, but may actually add to the sum total of knowledge; that a 
comprehensive essay may be distinguished for its clearness and accu- 
racy as well as for originality and brilliance. So will each class of 
performance complement the other, and the scientific structure be 
made true and entire. May this spirit animate all who labor in this field. 

In subsequent numbers of the Journal attention will be called to 
the more important articles and reviews appearing from time to 
time in Euphorion. 

Horatio S. White. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



Indogermanische Forschungen, herausgegeben von Karl Brug- 
mann und Wilhelm Streitberg. 

Vol. I, 1892. 

H. Hirt, Vom schkifenden und gestossenen Ton in den indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Part I, pp. 1-42 ; Part II, pp. 195-231. A 
discussion of the points here raised would now more fittingly be 
connected with a review of Hirt's treatment of the whole subject of 
Indo-European accentuation in Der indogermanische Accent, Strass- 
burg (Triibner), 1895. 
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A. Noreen, Ueber Sprachrichtigkeit, pp. 95-15 7. A translation and 
adaptation for German readers of Noreen's Om Sprakriktighet (Upsala, 
1888), to which are added some notes and strictures by the trans- 
lator, A. Johannson, pp. 232-255. The author rejects the theory of 
those who would measure the correctness of our current speech by 
the standard of a more or less arbitrarily chosen past period, often 
termed ' classical.' In like manner he is at variance with those who 
hold that the terms ' correct ' and ' incorrect ' cannot properly be 
applied at all to phenomena of speech ; that whatever exists is, by 
the very fact of its existence, proved to be ' right ' ; that the majority 
is always right and the minority always wrong. Against these two 
conflicting views N. places his own theory. Starting from the 
principle that the chief aim of all speech is to be a means of com- 
municating thought, he regards that speech best which is most 
quickly and most clearly understood by the listener, and, at the 
same time, most easily produced by the speaker. Wrong — not 
merely relatively, but absolutely, because counteracting the very pur- 
pose of speech — is therefore, according to N., everything which is 
likely to be misunderstood, or cannot be understood at all, or is 
understood only by some effort, or increases the difficulty of produc- 
tion {e.g. retention of foreign sounds in naturalized words), or requires 
a special mental effort on the speaker's part by falling outside of 
association-groups, or increases the speaker's labor by unnecessary 
cumbersomeness, or by unnecessary clearness. Fijaally, N. would 
discountenance all changes in the existing speech-material by which 
a distinct gain is not obtained. 

As the subject is of general interest (cf. the notes on N.'s article 
in the Academy, Sept. 26, 1891, No. 1012, p. 268, and Collitz' critique 
in the Anzeig. f. deutsch. Alterthum, xviii. (1892), p. 171), a few 
remarks may be permitted. At the very outset we must distinguish 
between didactic grammar and historical grammar. It is the aim of 
the latter to write a history of a given language, i.e. to trace and 
interpret its development through the various periods. The facts 
with which it deals are not sub judice, but they are res adjudicatae. 
It is difficult, therefore, to imagine a case when it would be called 
upon to pass an opinion, as to whether a form or phrase be ' correct ' 
or 'incorrect.' As it would be manifestly absurd for a historian 
to discuss what Hannibal ought to have done, or to embellish his 
account of the French Revolution with ethical speculations, in no 
less degree would it be labor lost, if a historical grammar should 
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attempt to point out the directions in which a language ought to 
have developed, instead of recording and explaining the actual 
facts. 

Quite different is the attitude of the didactic grammarian. If the 
historical grammarian resembles the historian, the didactic gramma- 
rian may be compared to the politician. The former deals with 
accomplished facts which no amount of moralizing can change, the 
latter takes an active part in the shaping of the present. It has 
become almost a trite axiom that ' the people ' make and change 
language. This is true only in so far as ' the people ' in a democracy 
may be said to make and change institutions and laws, or in so far 
as ' society ' may be said to set and change fashion. A closer scrutiny 
will show the inexactness of all three phrases. In all three cases the 
majority of the people or of society play a passive part ; with them 
rests merely the privilege of final ratification. It is the individual 
(or a small group) from which all alterations start, be they linguistic, 
or political, or economic. The ' people ' or ' society ' either ratify or 
reject, not so much according to an impartial and judicial discrimi- 
nation, but mainly according to the degree and weight of advocacy 
a given innovation receives. If this be admitted, and if it be agreed 
that innovations in language do not ' grow ' but are ' made,' there is 
no good reason why no critique should be passed on them. If lan- 
guage be a tool, why should we not have the right to fashion it as we 
will ? Collitz' ehrfurcht vor den geschichtlichen schopfungen des volks- 
geistes is the proper attitude of the historical grammarian, as it is 
that of the historian. But it gives us no help as to our attitude 
toward a proposed innovation. These must be judged by some 
canon or other, and for this N.'s principles appear sound and prac- 
tical. For innovations they are mainly intended ; for N. himself 
(p. 132) deprecates wanton changes in the existing material. 

K. Brugmann, p. 176, connects OHG. scrintu, 'burst,' with Lith. 
skerdziu, ' burst.' 

O. Wiedemann, pp. 257-8, derives Goth, saihvan, 'see,' with Lat. 
inseque, Gr. Ivveire, Lith. sakyti, ' say,' from a ->/ seq, ' see,' which in 
Lat., Gr., and Lith. has assumed causative meaning. For the latter 
he compares Gr. SeiWv/u with Lat. dicere. 

J. Wackernagel, Ueber ein Gesetz der indogermanischen Wortstel- 
lung, pp. 333-436. (Cf. the abstract of this paper in Verhand- 
lungen der 4.1. Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schulmanner in 
Munchen, 1892, p. 304.) Delbriick, in his Syntakt. Forsch., iii, 47 
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(cf. also his Altind. Synt., p. 22), was the first to observe that in 
Sanskrit the enclitics (particles and pronouns) are usually placed after 
the first words of the sentence. W. traces the same law in the Greek 
(pp. 333-402), Latin (pp. 406-424), and Iranian (pp. 403-406), 
while the Germanic is merely touched (pp. 405, 406) with a reference 
to Kluge's article in KZ., xxvi, 80, and the Keltic omitted. On this 
basis W. infers that in Indo-European monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
enclitics stood as near as possible to the first word of the clause. 
His attempt, however, to explain by this law the position of the 
ModHG. verb in dependent clauses is certainly unsuccessful. 1 He 
argues that in Latin, Sanskrit, and Lithuanian the normal position 
of the verb in all clauses is at the end. The German dependent 
clause he classes with these, and infers from the coincidence that 
this was the normal position of the Indo-European verb in the depend- 
ent clause, where, as the Sanskrit shows, the verb was accented. In 
the independent clause, on the other hand, where the verb, as the 
Sanskrit shows, was accentless, i.e. enclitic, it stood next to the first 
words of the sentence, as it still does in German. Latin, Sanskrit, 
etc., extended the position of the verb in dependent clauses to the 
independent clauses. Every link in this chain is more than doubt- 
ful. It is not certainly established that the position of the verb at 
the end of dependent clauses can be claimed for the Germanic (cf. 
E. Hermann, KZ., xxxiii, 509 ff.). It cannot be proved with any 
degree of certainty that the Latin, Sanskrit, and Lithuanian verb- 
position represents an Indo-European original. H. Zimmer in 
the Festgrjiss an Roth, p. 173 ff., denies it and sees in the Keltic 
order the direct descendant of the IE. There is no evidence 
that the Sanskrit enclisis of the verb in an independent clause 
was Indo-European (cf. Zimmer, I.e.). There is no evidence that 
the IE. possessed any hypotactical clauses (cf. E. Hermann, KZ. 
xxxiii, 481-535). 

O. Wiedemann, p. 436, connects Goth, fairguni, ' mountain,' with 
OBulg. pragg, ' threshold.' 

H. Hirt, Die Urheimat der Indogermanen, pp. 464-485. This 
is another of the many attempts to determine the ' original home ' of 
the Indo-Europeans on linguistic evidence. H. infers, chiefly from 
what he claims to be the IE. fauna, that the original seat of the 
Indo-Europeans was on the shores of the Baltic Sea. With all the 

1 Cf. W. Braune in Forschungen z. deut. Philol. (Festgabe f. R. Hildebrnnd) , 
1894, pp. 34-54, to which Professor Palmer calls my attention. 
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ingenuity of its combinations, it shares the fundamental weakness of 
all such investigations which is inherent in their method. For many 
of the comparisons not more than possibility can be claimed (e.g. 
H., p. 481, claims that 'no doubt can exist as to the identity of 
ONorse Fjqrgyn and Goth, fairguni with Lith. Perkunas, Pruss. per- 
cunis, but this very identity is denied only 45 pages before (p. 436) 
by Wiedemann). Even more fatal to all such investigations is that 
no value can be assigned to negative evidence, because words may 
be lost ; that the value to be given to positive evidence is limited 
because of the possibility of borrowing ; and that identity of words 
does not always imply identity of object, etc. 

O. Wiedemann, pp. 51 1-5 13, connects Goth, balrhts, 'shining,' 
with Lith. berszti, ' turns white,' berzas, ' birch ' ; — Goth, map/, ' mar- 
ket,' mapljan,' talk,' with Engl, meet (=Goth. *metan) by way of 
Prim. Germ. *ma/>la- from IE. *matlo- from *mad-tlo-; — Goth. 
qifran, 'speak,' to Olr. bel, 'mouth,' IE. -y/ let, 'speak.' 

W. Streitberg, pp. 513, 514, derives Goth, speiwan, OBulg. pljujq, 
Lith. spjanjtt from IE. *spieuo ; compares the relation of OHG. Zios- 
to Ang.-Sax. T~iwes- to that of Lat. Join's to Lat. Diovis ; ' and supports 
Grimm's comparison of ONorse tyggja, 'chew,' with OHG. kiuwan, 
by deriving both from a Prim. Germ. *kjewonon (IE. -\/gieu), 
the palatalized k of which became t' in ONorse. 

Vol. II, 1893. 

G. Meyer, Von wem stammt die Bezeichnung Indogermanen, 
pp. 125-130. The term does not occur in Schlegel's Uber Sprache 
und Weisheit der Inder (1808), as often claimed (e.g. Encycl. 
Britann. (1875), ii, 672). M. finds it first used by Klaproth in his 
Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823, but not as if he had coined it. 

G. Kossinna, Arminius deutsch? pp. 174-184. The author en- 
deavors to explain the phonetic difficulty which stands in the way 
of connecting Arminius with Germ. Ermin-. After refuting the 
theories of those who regard Arminius as the name of a Latin 
gens, he suggests that the Roman form of the name owes its A to 
the fact that the Romans became acquainted with the name by way 
of Gaul. He gives a list of changes of Germ, e to Gallic a before 
liquids and nasals. 

1 This equation is attacked by Bremer, IF. iii, 301, who connects Prim. Germ. 
* Tiwaz with Lat. divus. 
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K. Bojunga, Der indogermanische Konjunktiv im Germanischen, 
pp. 184-197. An attempt to find a few remnants of the IE. sub- 
junctive in the Germanic, where it has been generally superseded 
by the IE. optative. With Hirt, IF. i, 206, he regards the 1 sing. 
pre. opt. balrau as the Gothic reflex of original *bherom (Lat. feram, 
OBulg. berq). This is doubtful (cf. Brugmann, Grundr. ii, § 928, 
p. 1294). Another remnant he sees with Collitz, BB., xvii, 50, note, 
in the mod. obliq. of the athematic <?-verbs (type salbo). Difficulties 
against this are pointed out by Brugmann, p. 194 of B.'s article. 
In regard to the 1 plur. imperat. (Goth, faram) , for which subjunctive 
origin has been claimed by Kogel (PBB., viii, 133) and Jellinek 
(Germ. Flex., p. 103), and the solitary Goth, ogs, which since J. 
Schmidt, KZ., xix, 291, has generally been claimed for the subjunctive 
(cf. Paul's Grundr., i, 383), B. is sceptical. 

F. Jostes, pp. 197-198, explains Anglo-Sax. ides, OHG. itis, as a 
compound oil, 'water' (cf. Yssel = /+ sala, etc. ; i is still used as 
an independent word in the former Niederstift Munster), and dis 
(= ONorse dis, ' matrona,' and West Flemish dyze, 'woman'). 

H. Pedersen, Das Praesensinfix n, pp. 285-332. After discussing 
the representatives of the three IE. nasal classes (for which Sanskrit 
yundjmi, grbhnami, and crnomi are typical examples) in the various 
IE. languages, the author attempts an explanation of the so-called 
nasal infix, by assuming that in the oldest members of the infixing 
verb-classes the n was no infix, but belonged to the root. In certain 
positions (i.e. in the group i or u + nasal + consonant) it was regu- 
larly dropped; e.g. from a root *leinep a present *linep-mi and 
a perfect *leloip-a (Tor *leldimp-d) was formed. 

A. Kock, Zum Wechsel von u : o in den altnordischen Sprachen. 
In order to explain the East Norse o against the West Norse u (e.g. 
OSwed. boa: Icel. bua), the author assumes that after IE. ow had 
changed in Parent Norse before vowels to u, and before consonants 
to o (a stage which is, in general, represented by the Icelandic), the 
East Norse further changed the u before a (and perhaps also before 
other vowels) to o. 

G. Meyer, pp. 441-445, derives Mod. Germ. Tornister from Byzant. 
Greek rayiarpov, ' bag into which a horse's mess of corn is put.' Pass- 
ing through Roumanian taistrd, Polish tajstra, it blended with Lat. 
canistrum ; the result was (1) *KaicrTpov = Little Russian kajstra, 
whence Upper Silesian Keister ; (2) *TauicrTpov = Slovac. tahistra, 
whence Magyar tanisztra, whence Mod. Germ. Tornister. 
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Vol. Ill, 1894. 

Ch. Bartholomae, Zur l-Frage, pp. 157-197. Fortunatov, BB. vi, 
215 ff., advanced a theory according to which the group consisting of 
an original / + dental is reflected in Sanskrit by the lingual mute 
(e.g. pant-, 'hand,' against Gr. muXa/x^). Although this law was 
sceptically received by Brugmann (Grund., i, 211) and J. Schmidt 1 
(Pluralbildung., 179), Bechtel undertook in his Hauptprobleme, 
380 ff., a defence of it, and used it for the purpose of proving the 
existence of an / in IE.: "The existence (of an IE. /) would be 
proved, if it could be shown that the European difference of / and r 
is paralleled by a phonetic difference in the Aryan languages. Accord- 
ing to Fortunatov's law this is the case. For while the combination 
r + dental remains unchanged in Sanskrit, the / of the combination 
/ + dental is dropped and the dental changed to the lingual." Bar- 
tholomae here offers a careful review of the evidence submitted by 
Fortunatov and Bechtel, and reaches the conclusion that it is not 
only the group original / + dental which is reflected by the Sanskrit 
lingual. The question, therefore, whether the IE. possessed an / 
remains still open. 

K. F. Johansson, p. 199, sees in the first member of OY{&. fol-gen 
a cognate of the Gr. TrtXas. 

R. Kogel, Zur altsachsischen Grammatik, pp. 276-304, gives addi- 
tions and corrections to Behagel-Gall^e's Altsachsische Grammatik, 
I(i8 9 i). 

W. Streitberg, Entstehung der Dehnstufe, pp. 305-416. This is 
the final revision of a paper read by St. before the meeting of Ger- 
man Philologists at Vienna, May 25, 1893, and before the American 
Philological Association at its meeting in Chicago (published in the 
Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., xxiv (1893), pp. 29-49, under the title " Ein 
Ablautproblem der Ursprache "). In view of the exhaustive and 
easily accessible review by Bloomfield in the Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 
xxvi (1895), pp. 1-15, " Origin of the Indo-European Long Vowels " 
(cf. also the reviews by P. Giles in the Classical Revieiv, ix, pp. 115- 

1 More recently, in his ' Kritik der Sonantentheorie,' foot-note to p. 1, 
J. Schmidt has turned positively against Fortunatov's rule. Of r and /, he argues, 
the former alone was lingual in Sanskrit, while the latter was dental and could not 
have turned a following dental into a lingual. All words with only a lingual mute 
instead of European r or / + consonant, are Prakrit borrowings, and in all cases, 
even in those in which the Sanskrit shows related or collateral forms with /, a 
more original r must have preceded the secondary lingual. Cf. also Wacker- 
nagel, Altind. Gr., § 189, and quite recently Bartholomae, ZDMG., L. 716. 
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125, and by Henry, Revue Critique, 189, No. 29/30, pp. 27-32), it is 
not necessary to discuss this very important paper here in detail. 
The aim of the investigation is to account for the long vowels which 
appear in certain inflectional categories, e.g. the r? in masc. nom. sing. 
evyivrjs from a stem evywk, the u> in rjyt/j.wv as against the o in 
yye/xoves, again the long vowel in Lat. voc-, Sanskrit vac- against the 
short vowel in Homeric oV-a, Sanskrit vacas-. etc. In order to 
explain these lengthenings of an originally short vowel, St. makes 
use of the (somewhat modified) law of Compensation or Preserva- 
tion of Quantity ("Morenersatz"). This law was hinted at by H. 
Moller in PBB., vii, 498 ; it reappears in articles by Fick (GGA., 1881, 
p. 1452) and Johansson (Ibid., 1890, p. 765), and was criticised by 
Bechtel (Hauptprobleme, p. 177). In St.'s improved version the 
law teaches: "Whenever in a word a mora is lost, the accented 
syllable immediately preceding the syllable sustaining the loss under- 
goes the following compensative changes. If it be an accented short 
syllable, it is lengthened ; if it be a long syllable having the ' cut ' 
accent, the ' cut ' accent is changed into the ' slurred ' accent." It 
should be added that the law receives corroborative evidence from 
certain phonetic phenomena in modern languages. St.'s systematic 
application of this law to all cases of apparent lengthening is brilliant 
and suggestive throughout. That it should be convincing in every 
single case no one would expect. I think that it may be laid down 
as a general methodological principle applicable to all linguistic 
investigations, that it is not safe to infer from an apparent likeness 
of a large number of phenomena a likeness of the forces which shaped 
them. If like forces operating under like conditions on like material 
must produce like effects, different causes operating under different 
conditions may produce like effects. A law which satisfactorily 
explains fifty cases is not necessarily a bad law because it leaves 
twenty cases unexplained ; nor does it become a better law if these 
twenty cases, by chopping or stretching, are forced into its Procrustes- 
bed. If, therefore, one or the other of St.'s explanations cannot be 
maintained (cf. e.g. Wackernagel's strictures in his Altindische Gr. 
(1896), p. 68, § 61), the correctness of his interpretation of a large 
number of cases of lengthening is not thereby invalidated in the 
least. 

Hanns Oertel. 

Yale University. 



